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been interesting to be told of the survival of Pagan elements in 
the new religion ; but Dr. Wissowa has consistently withheld his 
hand and has not allowed himself to be tempted to seek after 
strange gods. He has kept constantly in view the character of 
his work, excluded whatever was unessential, and left it for its 
own proper time and place. He displays a well-balanced conser- 
vatism. 

We suspect that what we have said regarding clearness will be 
appreciated less by the ordinary American reader than by those 
to whom Wissowa's tongue is native. The learned author has 
taken advantage of the genius of his language to compress his 
ideas and present them tightly packed together in the most con- 
centrated form, and most of our countrymen who attempt to dash 
across a page of his work will find themselves inclined to agree 
at first sight with the sentiment of Lowell : " Aber potztausend 
Donnerwetter ! What a language it is! With sentences in 
which one sets sail like an admiral with sealed orders, not know- 
ing where the devil he is going to till he is in mid-ocean ! " or 
with another American gentleman who declares that " the Ger- 
mans dive down deeper, stay under longer, and come up 
muddier" than any other nationality in the world. But it is 
true, nevertheless, that Wissowa's work is a model of orderly, 
clear, and unequivocal presentation to the nationality for which 
it is intended. Such harmony is in immortal souls. 

The outlook for the study of Roman religion has been made 
distinctly brighter by Wissowa's work. By so effectively separ- 
ating the native Roman from the Hellenic element he has brought 
into relief the individuality of the Roman religion. The Roman 
is coming into his own. Wissowa's work will prove one of the 
most powerful factors in correcting the shallow view according to 
which Roman religion, literature, and art were all only "pale 
reflexes" of the religion, literature, and art of Greece, with no 
individuality of their own. 

University of Wisconsin. GRANT ShOWERMAN. 



A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by 
J. A. H. Murray and Henry Bradley. Vol. Ill, Letter D, 
Vol. IV, Letters F and G, Vol. V, Letters H, I, J, K and 
Vol. VI, L-Lock. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1894-1903. 

The recent receipt of Parts 1-4 of Volume VI, L-Lock, the 
fourth dated January 1, 1903, of Part 1, Vol. VII, O-Onomastic, 
and Part 1, Vol. VIII, all of Q, dated July 1 and Oct. 1, 1902, 
of the New English Dictionary, reminds me that some years have 
elapsed since this great work was noticed in the Journal. The 
Part Crouchmas-Czech, completing Vol. II, was noticed in Vol. 
XV, pp. 82-85, 1894, and the Part Everybody-Ezod, completing 
the letter E, in Vol. XVI, pp. 97-99, 1895. The letter D was 
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subsequently issued, the Parts extending from Oct. i, 1894 to 
July 1, 1897, and with E forming Vol. Ill; the Parts of the letter 
F extended from Jan. 1, 1895 to Jan. 1, 1898, and of the letter G 
from Jan. 1, 1898 to Jan. 1, 1901, together forming Vol. IV; the 
Parts comprising the letters H, I, J and K extended from April 1, 
1898 to Oct. i, 1901, and form Vol. V, and four Parts, L-Lock, 
April 1, 1901 to January 1, 1903, of Vol. VI, which will comprise 
L-N, have also appeared. Two other Parts, 1 of Vol. VII, and 
1 of Vol. VIII, have recently been received, as mentioned above. 

By some unfortunate mishap, doubtless chargeable to the mails, 
the Part of the letter G from Germanizing to Glass-Coach, and 
that of the letter H from Hod to Horizontality, which should have 
come to hand in 1899, have never reached the Journal, hence our 
copy is incomplete to that extent. 

The enlisting of Mr. Henry Bradley as active editor has 
hastened the completion of the letters, and we are informed that 
" the remainder of the work, to the end of the alphabet, is in an 
advanced state of preparation." This is good news, and as the 
rate of issue of the several Parts has been accelerated, we trust 
that a kind Providence may spare us to see the end of the work, 
which has now been in course of publication since 1884. 

The plan of the work is familiar to all readers of this Journal. 
As an illustration of the encyclopaedic character of the volumes, 
we find it stated in a prefatory note to the Part L to Lap that in 
this thin Part of 64 pages 2160 words are recorded, whereas 
Johnson has but 176, Cassell, 959, the Century, 1169, and the 
Standard, 1.323; 1783 of these words are illustrated by 7576 
quotations, whereas Richardson has but 411. 

The historical character of the work leads us to look for the 
oldest use of a word in the first quotations. It is therefore sur- 
prising to find under 'Dyspepsia' 1657 as the first date, and that 
from a Dictionary, whereas Phillips, 1701, is the first writer that 
appears to have used the word. Even the alternative ' Dyspepsy ' 
is not traced further back than 1656. Is it possible that our Eliza- 
bethan ancestors were strangers to this common ill to which flesh 
is heir in these modern days? If not so, what did they call it? 
Even 'Disury' ('Disuria') is traced back to Trevisa, 1398. 
We might have expected to find both words in Chaucer, but Pro- 
fessor Skeat's Glossary fails to substantiate our expectations, and 
even Stratmann deserts us also, as does Macaulay's Glossary to 
Gower. The common derivation of dig from O. E. dician is 
rejected on account both of the quantity of the root-vowel and 
the final consonant of the root. It is probably from Old French 
diguer, and both may go back to the same Teutonic root. It is 
not traced beyond the early 14th century. No earlier example 
of 'Diphtheria' is given than 1857, French diphthirie, substi- 
tuted by Bretonneau for his earlier term dipkthirite, first used 
by him in 1 821 in a paper before the French Academy, and taken 
into English and German medical literature. 
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It is gratifying to know that nearly six volumes have been com- 
pleted, extending almost through L, and a beginning made of 
volumes VII and VIII, O and Q, although we have not received 
any Part of the letters M and N, which have been entrusted to 
Mr. Bradley, nor of the letter P, which will be treated by Dr. 
Murray. A third collaborator has been enlisted, Mr. W. A. 
Craigie, M. A., who has completed Q in the last Part received 
of Vol. VIII and will treat R and S, also included in Vol. VIII. 
"Volumes IX and X will contain the later portion of the letter S, 
and the letters T-Z," so we can at last see daylight. 

The space to which this long-delayed notice must be limited will 
permit but few illustrations. There are examples of the use of 
Kaiser CKeiser) from the late Old English (Hatton Gospels, 1 160) 
on, but the modern form is directly adopted from the German, 
where it represents "the normal Keiser of the 17th century." 
Carlyle's influence is distinctly seen in the common use of this 
word. His erroneous etymology of King as the "able-man" is 
not, however, endorsed, even though it has been perpetuated in 
a book on Rhetoric to illustrate "how important or significant the 
origin and history of a word may become in the writer's usage." 
Carlyle was not an etymologist and writers on Rhetoric should 
recognize that fact. King (O. E. cyning) is from 'Kin' (O. E. 
cynn), and = "scion of the kin, race, or tribe," or, as some 
prefer, "son or descendant of one of (noble) birth," Hence it 
should no longer do duty as the "able-man," however able a king 
may be. Examples of the use of King extend from A. D. 855 
on; it was already shortened from cyning in Old English times, 
A. D. 971. 'Kickshaw(s)' (French quelque chose~) is not traced 
back earlier than Shakspere. We find its original sense, " A fancy 
dish in cookery," in 2 Henry IV, vi, 1, 29, and its more general 
use, "a toy, trifle," in Twelfth Night, i, 3, 122; Florio (1598) 
uses the form quelque chose, and Cotgrave (161 1) quelkchoses, 
which distinctly show its etymology, and prove that Shakspere 
picked up this new word "to adorn a tale," as did Fletcher also. 
Lie, substantive and verb, with its affixes fills sixteen columns, 
and furnishes an excellent example of the thoroughness of Mr. 
Bradley's work, from Beowulf— as to the date of which poem 
he does not risk a conjecture, although he gives several examples 
from it — to 1899, quoting from The Nation: "If McKinley would 
lie off for the next four years, he might make a very good free- 
trade candidate for the Presidency in 1904." 

It is very interesting to trace the forms and uses of Lief, es- 
pecially in its two main idiomatic uses, the impersonal with be and 
the personal with have, from Aelfric (a. d. 1000) to William Browne 
(1614), although I doubt not that the idiom with be may be traced 
later. Aelfric has " Leofre me is yaet," etc., and Browne "Lever 
me were be slaine, etc." Mr. Bradley says: " In I'd, you'd, he'd 
(etc.) as lief, the ambiguous contraction is probably taken to 
represent would rather than had. . . . Actual instances with had 
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might still occur, but only as archaic or dialectic." This seems to 
me questionable, for we find several examples with have and none 
with will, so that analogy is against this view. The South English 
Legendary (1290) has "ich habbe leouere fat" and "hadde ich 
leouere" etc. So King Alexander, " hadde lever," and William of 
Pal erne (1350), "I have lever; "Scottish Legends of Saints (1375) 
" He had als lef be ded " etc. Examples from Chaucer and Gower 
occur, as (1386) Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, "Leuere ich hadde to 
dyen etc.," and Monk's Prologue "I hadde leuere than a barel 
ale that etc."; the idiom with have has survived to the present day. 
Examples of the use of would are found under the adverb 
Lief. Mr. Bradley says: "The adverb use originated chiefly 
from the misinterpretation of phrases like " I had as lief, I had 
liever, in which would appears instead of had as early as the 13th 
century." One of the earliest examples is from the Mirrour of our 
Ladye 29 (1450-1530): "They that wolde leuer be in the quier;" 
so 1598, R. Bernard, tr. Terence2i3: "Now see whether of these 
two conditions you would leaver have;" 1814, Jefferson, Writings 
(1830) IV, 223: I would as lieve not have to encounter." Here 
the proximity of have might have influenced the change to would, 
but we find in 1766, Mrs. F. Sheridan, Sidney Biddulph, IV, 
311: "I had as lief have let it alone." Thackeray has, 1852, 
Esmond, 1, vi, "I would as lief go there as anywhere," but 
Tennyson, 1876, Queen Mary, iii, 1; "Far liefer had I in my 
country hall been reading some old book," perhaps in imitation 
of Elizabethan diction. The last example we have is from the 
Pall Mall Magazine, 1898, June, 220 . . . "than which she would 
liefer have died;" here again the proximity of have may have 
influenced the usage. When we find 'I'd,' 'I had liefer' explain 
it as 'I had;' if it is Tld,' 'I would liefer' resolve it into the later 
' I would,' so, as both are used, we may take our choice. 

In the first Part of Vol. VII, O-Onomastic, the remarks on 
the pronunciation of O deserve attention. No less than eight 
variations of O are noted. Dr. Murray says that M. E. close o 
(O. E. d) "about the end of the M. E., or beginning of the Mod. 
Eng., period passed into the sound of (u), usually with the 
spelling 00, though sometimes with the simple o spelling, as in 
the words do, to, lose;" so Dr. Murray agrees with some other 
orthoepists in pronouncing to as do, but shorter, phonetically 
"tu du," but in this country, especially in the South, "the normal 
sound of long o, as in no, toe, bone," is given to to also; this must 
have been the sound of O. E. to — not tt>. This long sound of o 
after r "in London and the South of England ... is usually identi- 
fied with o," — "not, however, in the educated speech of the country 
as a whole, nor in America," italics mine. In a review of Storm's 
Englische Philologie in this Journal (II 488) some years ago, 
I had occasion to comment on this difference of pronunciation, 
vs. Sweet, for here 'mourn' is never confounded with 'morn,' and 
I am glad to be sustained by Dr. Murray's authority. Under One 
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(O. E. dri) we find that this sound " became in south, and midl. 
dial. 6n, exemplified before 1200. By 15th c. 6n, oon, in s. w. and 
west., had developed an initial w, which only occasionally appears 
in the spelling, but is now the standard pronunciation. The first 
orthoepist to refer to it was apparently Jones, 1701: earlier gram- 
marians, down to Cooper, 1685, give to 'one' the sound that it 
has in 'alone', 'atone,' and 'only'; Dyche in 1 7 10 has on beside 
won." Therefore, we have been writing one and saying wun for 
only two hundred years, according to the orthoepists, but the ex- 
amples of the spelling 'won' go back to 1420, the time at which 
Dr. Murray says that the initial w was developed — another illustra- 
tion of a blunder that has established itself in pronunciation 
in our phonetically irregular speech. It deserves remark in 
passing that we find no notice taken of the pronunciation 'only,' 
as in on (for ff'nly, as in atone), heard so often nowadays, hence 
it must be relegated to incorrect speech. We note that in this 
Part there are 3565 words to 2086 in the "Standard" and 1965 
in the "Century", of which number 2911 are illustrated by quo- 
tations to 181 in the "Standard" and 621 in the "Century," the 
quotations numbering in all 14,276 to 244 only in the "Standard " 
and 1938 in the " Century," so the New English Dictionary con- 
tinues to maintain its preeminence as a thesaurus of the language. 

The whole of the letter Q is comprised in Part 1, Vol. VIII, 
prepared by Mr. Craigie, and it comprises 2729 words to 971 in 
the "Standard" and 1058 in the "Century;" 2253 are illustrated 
by quotations, which number 9480 in all. Nearly all of these are 
of foreign origin, but there are some notable exceptions, as Queen, 
O. E. cwen, Quick, O. E. cwic{u) and some others. Mr. Craigie 
tells us that "by the end of the 13th century cw- was entirely dis- 
continued, and qu (or its variants qv-, qw-) was the established 
spelling for all cases of the sound (kw), whether of English, 
French or Latin origin." Examples however, of quen, quene, 
are given from Layamon, 1205, alongside of cweane, 1275. From 
the earliest times the word denoted " a king's wife or consort." 
From the sense of living, Quick seems to have been applied to 
the qualities of living things, and especially to the energy and 
activity, the speed and rapidity, characteristic of them. The 
adjective and adverb are treated at length in nine columns. The 
college use of 'Quiz' as a noun is traced back only to 189 1 in the 
Century Dictionary, and as a verb to 1886, and both are marked 
"U. S.," but almost any American college student can supply 
earlier dates than these. 

baltimorb, md. James M. Garnett. 



